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Here and Abroad 
People — Places — Events 


FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 


If you were born in February, you’re 
in good company. Not only were 2 of 
our leading Presidents—Abraham Lin- 
coln and George Washington—born in 
that month, but many other notable 
men also have February birthdays. 
They include President William Henry 
Harrison, inventor Thomas Edison, 
newspaperman Horace Greeley, com- 
poser Victor Herbert, writer Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, and many 
others. 


PEACE IN OUR TIME? 


A third world war can be avoided, 
says Britain’s World War II Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill. The war- 
time leader, who rallied the British 
during their most trying hours of near 
defeat, points out: 

“As long as the free world holds to- 
gether, especially Britain and the 
United States, and maintains its 
strength, Russia will find that peace 
and plenty have more to offer than 
exterminatory war.” Mr. Churchill 
adds that better living conditions for 
all people will eventually “restrain 
the passions of mankind.” 


ROADS IN BRITAIN 


Britain’s numerous picturesque, 
winding roads may soon be a thing of 
the past. The island country is launch- 
ing an ambitious program to modern- 
ize its roads and provide speed free- 
ways similar to our superhighways. At 
present, Britain’s narrow roads are 
dangerously overcrowded with cars. 


OPPONENTS OF FRANCO 


Spain’s authoritarian government is 
cracking down on a group of leaders 
who have been organizing a movement 
in opposition to 
Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco. 
The group is made 
up largely of royal- 
ists who hope to re- 
store the monarchy 
in Spain, though it 
also includes many 
other opponents of 
the present Spanish 
regime. 

Franco, who is now 66, has at vari- 
ous times in the past hinted that he 
might restore the monarchy in Spain 
with 21-year-old Prince Juan Carlos as 
king. When acting against the new 
royalist movement, however, the Span- 
ish ruler flatly said there will be no 
monarch in Spain during his 
(Franco’s) lifetime. 


NO SCHOOLS 


Nearly half of the world’s children 
—some 250,000,000 of them—are not 
getting any education because there 
are no schools or teachers where they 
live. So says a United Nations study 
group after completing a recent survey 
of education around the globe. 
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WHO IS REALLY AHEAD? 


SEIDEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


Even missile experts disagree on the answer. 


Weighing Our Defenses 


Are We Developing Enough Military Strength to Discourage 


Russia from Launching a Nuclear War? 


URING the last few weeks, cer- 

tain congressional committees 
have been conducting hearings on U. S. 
production of military rockets and 
other weapons. Senators and repre- 
sentatives have questioned high-rank- 
ing officials, including Defense Secre- 
tary Neil McElroy, to learn about our 
nation’s progress in its arms race with 
the Soviet Union. 

Newspapers have printed much of 
the testimony, but a great deal still 
remains hidden beneath a cloak of 
military secrecy. The general public 
doesn’t have access to all the facts and 
official estimates on how our fighting 
strength compares with Russia’s. So 
it is difficult for the average citizen to 
weigh the conflicting claims and argu- 
ments—now being put forth—as to 
whether America is adequately de- 
fended. 

Nevertheless, each person owes it to 
himself and his country to study such 
facts as are available, because no topic 
is more vital than this one. The ef- 
fectiveness of our weapons can mean 
the difference between life and death 
to millions of Americans. It can mean 
the difference between survival and 
destruction for our own nation and 
perhaps for numerous other countries 
of the free world. 

The AMERICAN OBSERVER, in all its 


years of existence, has never discussed 
an issue of greater importance. 


On what military missiles have the 
congressional investigators been fo- 
cusing most of their attention? 


Recent discussions have centered 
mainly on the powerful rockets which 
—if launched from our own continent 
or from western Europe—could carry 
hydrogen bombs to Moscow and other 
Russian cities. The largest of these, 
known as_ intercontinental ballistic 
missiles or ICBM’s, are designed to 
travel 5,000 or 6,000 miles in about 
half an hour. Our Air Force is now 
working on 3 ICBM’s—the Atlas, Ti- 
tan, and Minuteman. 

According to Defense Secretary Mc- 
Elroy, a few Atlas rockets will be in 
position at a California base—ready 
for combat use if necessary—by next 
July. Several other bases are under 
construction. Last November, an At- 
las made a successful test flight of 
6,325 miles. Another was put into 
orbit around the world, as the famed 
“talking satellite,” in December. 

Titan is expected eventually to be a 
more reliable weapon than Atlas, but 
it is much further from completion. 
The first rocket of this type was 
launched February 6 on a 300-mile 

(Continued on page 2) 


U. S. Controversy 
With Philippines 


Disagreements Arise Between 
Young Asian Republic 
And Our Country 


“FSHILIPPINE-American relations 

have deteriorated to their most 
unhappy state since this republic be- 
came independent more than 12 years 
ago.” 

These words—under a Manila date- 
line—recently led off a report by 
Albert Ravenholt in the Chicago Daily 
News. 

Many other observers share Mr. 
Ravenholt’s opinion. Officials in Wash- 
ington are concerned about the worsen- 
ing of our relations with the Philip- 
pines. These islands have long en- 
joyed a unique relationship with the 
United States. We once held them, we 
guided them to freedom, and the 2 na- 
tions share July 4 as Independence Day 
(see historical feature, page 7). 

In World War II, the Philippines 
were a major battleground where U. S. 
troops and Filipinos fought side by 
side. Today, the Philippine Republic 
plays an important role in the free 
world’s defense plans. 

Tropical region. These green, 
heavily forested islands, lying a few 
hundred miles off the mainland of 
southeastern Asia, number more than 
7,000. Yet 2 of them—Luzon and 
Mindanao—account for % of the total 
area of about 115,700 square miles 
(approximately the size of Arizona). 
A considerable number of the islands 
are no more than small rocks, unin- 
habited and unnamed. 

About 24,000,000 people live in the 
Philippines. Though there are a few 
sizable cities, the majority of Filipinos 
live in barrios (rural villages) scat- 
tered throughout the islands. Most are 
small, lively, brown-skinned people 
whose ancestors are believed to have 
come originally 
from Malaya in 
southeastern Asia. 
While there are 
many native 
tongues, English is 
widely spoken and 
taught in the 
schools. 

About 60% of 
the people make a 
living from the 
soil. Rice, corn, and sweet potatoes 
are the principal food crops. Sugar 
cane and coconuts are widely grown, 
and sugar and coconut products are the 
country’s largest exports. Hemp, used 
in making rope and twine, is raised in 
many areas, 

Factories are still not widespread, 
though there have been notable gains 
in this direction over the past few 
years. Textiles, food items, and auto- 
mobile tires are manufactured. Ply- 
wood, most of which is sold in the 

(Continued on page 6) 
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ARTIST’S IDEA of U. S. Navy’s ist nuclear-powered aircraft carrier, the 


Enterprise, now being built. 


Nation’s Weapons 


(Continued from page 1) 


test ‘flight. Air Force leaders hope to 
have Titans ready for combat use by 
the end of 1960. 

Minuteman will use solid fuel, which 
is comparatively easy to handle, 
whereas Atlas and Titan use liquids, 
which are complicated. As a result, 
Minuteman will be far simpler to store 
and launch. But it isn’t likely to be 
available until 1962, or perhaps later. 

We have 2 intermediate-range bal- 
listic missiles (IRBM's) designed for 
ranges of about 1,500 miles. They are 
Thor, created by the Air Force, and 
Jupiter, developed by the Army. Both 
have had a number of successful tests. 
Thor manufactured 
on a production-line basis, and some 
have already been sent to England. 

The Navy’s Polaris is sometimes 
listed as an IRBM, but naval authori- 
ties prefer to call it an F BM, or fleet 
ballistic missile. It is to be launched 
underwater from atomic submarines. 
Several of these vessels, designed es- 
pecially for handling the Polaris, are 
under construction. Polaris uses solid 
fuel, while Thor and Jupiter use 
liquids. The Navy hopes to put Po- 
laris rockets in service by the end of 
1960. The first ones will have ranges 
of about 1,200 miles. 

The rockets that we have just named 
are not the only important missiles in 
Uncle Sam’s arsenal. There are nu- 
merous others, of shorter range, built 
to perform various kinds of jobs. A 
few examples: (1) The Nike antiair- 
craft rocket; (2) the Sidewinder 
rocket, which fighter planes can use 
against enemy aircraft; and (3) the 
Matador, a pilotless jet plane that can 
fly hundreds of miles. 


rockets are now 


So far as the development of inter- 


continental and intermediate rock- 
ets is concerned, where does Amer- 
ica stand in comparison with Russia? 

Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
hints that Russia has started mass out- 


Navy jet aircraft is shown in foreground. 


put of ocean-spanning ICBM’s. At 
least, he says they are in “serial pro- 
duction.” The Soviet Defense Minis- 
ter, Marshal Rodion Malinovsky, 
boasts that Russia’s rockets can carry 
hydrogen explosives “to any point on 
the earth’s surface” with extreme ac- 
curacy. 

Dr. Wernher von Braun, U. 8. Army 
missile expert, says he thinks it is true 
that Moscow’s intercontinental rockets 
are guided accurately enough to de- 
stroy an American city. In addition, 
most scientists appear to agree that 
Russia has rocket engines which pro- 
duce far more thrust, or power, than 
do any of ours. 

According to Defense Secretary Mc- 
Elroy, however, the additional power 
gives Russia no great advantaje over 
us—so far as military uses of the 
rocket are concerned. Our own en- 
gines, he says, have sufficient thrust 
to carry hydrogen bombs wherever 
we want to send them. It is mainly 
in space exploration, Mr. McElroy 
argues, that superior rocket-engine 
power gives Russia an important edge. 

Secretary McElroy expresses| doubt 
that the Soviets are ahead of us in the 
development of ocean-spanning rockets 
for military purposes. He thinks both 
countries will have their first ICBM’s 
ready for combat firing around the 
middle of this year. 

Our government, though, expects to 
lag behind Russia in regard to the 
number of such missiles that are pro- 
duced. The Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, Mr. McElroy explains, does not 
plan to match the Soviet Union “mis- 
sile for missile . . . in the next couple 
of years.” Further along, we shall 
examine the reasons why Administra- 
tion leaders believe it unnecessary to 
do so. 

There are varying estimates on how 
America’s ICBM production will com- 
pare to that of the Soviets. Demo- 
cratic Senator Stuart Symington of 
Missouri says Russia’s ICBM’s—with 
ranges of 5,000 miles or more—are 
likely to be at least 3 or 4 times as 
numerous as ours by 1961. 

As for intermediate rockets—the 


_ combat planes. 


Soviets are reported to have large 
numbers of these, with ranges of about 
1,000 miles. According to columnist 
Joseph Alsop, they may now have 600 
or 1,000 ready for wartime use. Mean- 
whiie, we are just barely starting to 
put combat-ready IRBM’s in the hands 
of troops. 

Intermediate-range missiles, if 
launched from present-day Soviet ter- 
ritory, cannot travel far enough to 
strike our big industrial centers. 
However, their range includes much of 
Alaska, western Europe, and Japan. 
They could direct nuclear bombs 
against many of our overseas military 
bases. 

Also, certain observers maintain 
that Russia has numerous submarines 
equipped to hurl missiles about 750 
miles inland from points near our 
coasts. 


If Russia manages to get far ahead 
of our nation in certain major respects 
—especially in the production of 
ocean-spanning ICBM’s—won’t she at 
last overpower and destroy us? 


Eisenhower Administration spokes- 
men contend that Moscow’s expected 
lead in the production of long-range 
rockets will not seriously endanger the 
United States. They put forth the 
following arguments: 

“Our only real guarantee against 
nuclear destruction lies in making 
sure that a world war never starts— 
in other words, making sure that the 
Soviet Union does not attack us. 

“The best way to prevent a Soviet 
attack is to maintain armed forces 
that could strike back and destroy 
Russian cities. If Soviet leaders know 
that their country cannot escape such 
retaliation, they won’t start a war 
against America. 

“At present, our country does have 
sufficient military strength to dis- 
courage, or ‘deter,’ the Russians from 
launching an attack. We plan to main- 
tain such power so long as unstable 
world conditions require it. 

“Of what does our striking force 
now consist? According to Defense 
Secretary McElroy, ‘our principal re- 
liance at this time is on the heavy and 
medium-bomber capability of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command.’ In comparison 
to Russia, says McElroy, ‘we think 
we have a very marked superiority in 
heavy bombers and a moderate supe- 
riority in medium bombers.’ 

“President Eisenhower adds: ‘We 
have dispersed [our bombing fleet] 


U. S. ARMY ww 
DEFENSE SECRETARY Neil Mc- 
Elroy (left) who presents Administra- 
tion viewpoint on U. S. arms program, 
and Senator Stuart Symington, Demo- 
crat of Missouri, who severely criticizes 
the Administration’s plans 


through the building of new airfields. 
... We have made alert arrangements 
[so that] a very good portion of this 
whole force could be in the air in a 
matter of minutes.’ Besides land- 
based bombers, we have many that can 
be launched from aircraft carriers. 
“America will for some time con- 
tinue to rely heavily on piloted jet 
But we are also devel- 
oping an impressive array of missiles 


—intermediate-range rockets, pilotless 
jet craft, Polaris rockets that can be 
fired from submarines, and so on. 

“After the middle of this year, we 
shall be ready with some Atlas rock- 
ets that can carry hydrogen bombs 
more than 6,000 miles. Eventually 
these will be dispersed at various 
bases, so that an enemy would find it 
difficult to knock them all out in a 
surprise attack. 

“These great missiles will serve as a 
powerful ‘argument’ against war so 
long as Moscow understands that we 
—even after suffering a heavy sur- 
prise blow—could still hurl a few of 
them against Soviet cities. 

“Though the Russians may produce 
more ocean-spanning rockets within 
the next several years than we do, 
they will still be afraid of ours, and 
they will also fear our bombers and 
shorter-range missiles. 

“In later periods, when we can no 
longer depend so heavily on piloted 
bombers, we shall have new inter- 
continental rockets such as the Titan 
and the Minuteman. These are ex- 
pected to be far more reliable than the 
Atlas. 

“According to many people who are 
in excellent position to know the facts, 
this nation is well defended. General 
Nathan Twining, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, is our highest- 
ranking military officer. He says: 
‘The strength of our armed forces 
today is sufficient to cause the Soviet 
leaders to realize that an attack upon 
us would result in unacceptable danger 
to their homeland.’ 

“Twining also declares: ‘I would 
much rather have the defense posture 
of the United States than that which 
the Soviet [has] today.’ 

“National leaders such as President 
Eisenhower and Secretary McElroy 
are vitally interested in safeguarding 
this nation’s future. When they say 
—time after time—that the present 
defense program is adequate, we can 
be sure that this judgment is based 
on careful study of facts about our 
military forces and those of the Soviet 
Union. These men know that strong 
defenses are all-important. At the 
same time, they are determined to 
avoid wasting billions of tax dollars 
on weapons we don’t need. 

“Mr. McElroy says: ‘I think the 
people are willing to pay for adequate 
security. But we [also] need schools, 
roads, aid for underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and goods for an advancing 
standard of living. What we try to 
do in defense is to determine what 
[is needed |, and have enough cushion 
so [as not to be] taking a chance.’ 

“The Secretary adds: ‘It’s no prob- 
lem at all for a critic . . . with no re- 
sponsibility ... [to suggest] that more 
be done. .. . This is open season and I 
expect it to happen every year that I 
am Secretary.’ ” 

Opponents of the Administration 
viewpoint—those who feel that Amer- 
ica’s defenses are being neglected— 
reply: 

“Military experts do not agree 
wholeheartedly on the wisdom of the 
Administration’s present course. Ma- 
jor General Bernard Schriever, head 
of the Air Force Ballistic Missile Divi- 
sion, says: ‘In view of the very great 
danger, we should be building larger 
ICBM forces. We have the capacity 
to build more.’ 

“General Thomas Power, head of the 
Strategic Air Command, says: ‘I would 
like to see ... these airplanes and 
missiles come in faster.’ 

“Top-ranking Administration offi- 
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U. S. ARMY 
JUPITER, an Army missile, rises from 
launching pad at Cape Canaveral 


cials frequently mention the fact that 
we have bombers stationed in coun- 
tries near the Soviet Union, and that 
we hope to put Thor and Jupiter rock- 
ets in the same areas. They take too 
lightly the danger that Russia’s 
bombers and intermediate-range rock- 
ets might cripple many of our overseas 
bases so badly as to make them almost 
useless. 

“The same thing could happen to 
ICBM bases in the heart of North 
America. If Russia’s long-range mis- 
siles outnumber our Atlases by 3 or 
4 to 1, then the Soviets might be able 
to launch a surprise attack against in- 
stallations on this continent, wipe out 
most of our long-range bombers and 
ICBM’s, and still have plenty of inter- 
continental rockets left to ruin our 
major cities. 

“Possibly the Russians couldn’t pre- 
vent us from destroying some of their 
industrial centers at the same time. 
But they might gamble on losing a 
number of cities in order to conquer 
the United States and ultimately en- 
slave the world. 

“This is a danger we shall face very 


soon. We should meet it by producing 
Atlases in vast quantity now (so that 
we would have ‘plenty to spare’ in case 
of war), and by going ahead with all 
possible speed on the development of 
still more effective and reliable rockets. 

“Instead, our government now plans 
deliberately to fall behind Russia in 
ICBM production, and Defense Secre- 
tary McElroy has even gone so far as 
to announce this fact publicly. His 
statement may encourage the Soviet 
Union to adopt a more aggressive and 
reckless attitude, and it may cause our 
allies to lose faith in the United States 
as leader of the free world. 

“It looks very much as though the 
Eisenhower Administration has paid 
more attention to saving money—and 
avoiding unpopular tax increases— 
than to providing this nation with 
adequate defense. Columnist Walter 
Lippmann says: ‘Nobody is prepared 
to believe that by a wonderfully lucky 
coincidence the money needed for na- 
tional defense is just the amount of 
money we can afford to spend if the 
budget is to be balanced without rais- 
ing taxes.’ 

“According to Joseph Alsop, the Ad- 
ministration appears to feel that ‘the 
richest country in the world really 
cannot afford to defend itself.’ 

“If we want to prevent the Russians 
from starting a war, we must have a 
striking force so big that they can’t 
possibly destroy it through a surprise 
attack. This means having far more 
long-range rockets—more weapons of 
every major type—than the Soviet 
Union possesses. It means working as 
rapidly as possible on the development 
of swift rockets to shoot down enemy 
missiles. It means setting so fast a 
pace that Russia can’t keep up. 

“Such a program would call for a 
great increase in our defense spend- 
ing. It would bring heavier taxes 
than the American people are now 
paying, greater sacrifices than they 
are now making, and fewer luxuries 
than they now enjoy. 

“But it might also mean the differ- 
ence between life and death, or be- 
tween freedom and slavery. 

“If Administration officials would 
muster the courage and leadership to 
speak frankly about the dangers we 
face, then the American people would 
approve—and even demand—the sacri- 
fices necessary for national survival. 

“On the other hand, if Administra- 
tion leaders really believe that the 
present defense program is adequate 
to ensure the nation’s safety, then 
they should give the facts on which 
this opinion is based. Their argu- 
ments up to this time have not been 
convincing.” 

In conclusion: What is your own 
opinion as to the strength—or weak- 
ness—of our country’s defenses? As 
we said in our introduction, this ques- 
tion of preparedness may well be the 
most important problem you and your 
nation will ever face. 

While it is true that many facts 
about weapons and military plans re- 
main secret, the broad outlines of the 
defense problem are visible for every- 
one to see and examine. 

Study the questions involved. Talk 
them over with friends and relatives. 
Make up your mind on them. Then 
express your views in letters to news- 
papers, to congressmen, and even to 
the President. Urge your parents to 
do the same. 

Your opinions on public issues can 
carry weight, and this matter is one 
that bears directly upon your own life. 

—By Tom MYER 








Our Readers Say— 








After reading the editorial written 
by Clay Coss in your January 26 issue, 
I feel that he, like many other people, 
is thinking of beating Russia only by 
scientific means. I feel that our big- 
gest asset in winning the “cold war” 
from Russia is by making more efforts 
to teach the true American way of life. 

NANCY STANLEY, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


[Editor’s Note: Mr. Coss whole- 
heartedly agrees that we should teach 
the true American way of life to people 
in other lands. At the same time, he 
feels that young people in this country 
need to develop their vocational talents 
to a maximum, as well as to become 
politically informed and active in order 
to strengthen democracy in its world- 
wide struggle with communism. | 


* 


I believe that the money spent on 
space programs could be better used if 
allotted for public schools, roads, and 
city health centers. If more people 
were better educated, the United 
States would be ahead of Russia in- 
tellectually in a short period of time. 

PEGGY PEEK, 
Shelton, Washington 


* 


The President’s budget for 1960 
seems almost too great for the average 
person to comprehend, but it must be 
large, because we need so much for our 
country’s defense. This is of the great- 
est importance, for without it we would 
not have our safe, free country in 
which to live. We do need more schools, 
but first things should come first. 

KAREN LYNCH, 
Milton, Massachusetts 


* 


Our debate team has been studying 
American education as compared with 
that in other countries, including Rus- 
sia. We have concluded that the need 
for improvement in the study of 
languages, history, and other liberal 
arts subjects is just as great as the 
need for improved science training. 

MARILYN WAIDE, 
Alton, Illinois 


* 


I think that very stiff rules should 
be enforced to prevent cheating. If a 
student knew that he’d be expelled or 
suspended for cheating, he would be 
much less likely to engage in this form 
of dishonesty. 

SUSAN NICHOLS, 
Red Bluff, California 


Student body and class officers 
should get together and set up a school 
code on honesty. Then there should 
be a special campaign, in which the 
school paper prints the names of those 
caught cheating. 

ToM CHAURIN, 
Norwalk, California 


* 


If a student who is caught cheating 
would get more understanding, and 
less discipline, he would not be so 
likely to cheat a second time. He may 
be engaging in this dishonest practice 
for fear of what his parents or teach- 
ers will think about him if he fails to 
get good grades. 

JUDITH DERENBERGER, 
Ogdensburg, New York 

















All of us have a conscience, and when 
it is put to the test I think more will 
pass than fail. If classes are left alone 
during a test, they will want to justify 
the faith and trust put in them. 

ELEANOR MAIENE, 
Richmond Hill, New York 


* 


Dishonesty rates low in our school 
for these reasons: Classes are small, 
and we get individual help; we feel 
that our teachers are interested in us, 
and we do our best to uphold their 
faith in us; each student may be given 
different material to study; we are 
proud of our small school and want to 
keep it a good one. 

RUTH BROWN, 
Burke’s Garden, Virginia 


* 


(Address your letters to: Readers 
Say, AMERICAN OBSERVER, 1733 K St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) 





PUZZLE ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to de- 
scriptions given at right. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell a geographical area. 



























































1. Secretary of Defense. 
2. Head of Strategic Air Command. 


3. American city recently hit by a 
tornado. 


4. President of Philippines. 


5. Most scientists say that Russia 
has rocket engines which produce more 
_, or power, than ours. 

6. The ere were a colony of 
—______. for over 300 years. 

7. American ICBM which will be ready 

for combat use by summer. 


8. Largest city on Philippines. 


9. Small British island colony in the 
Mediterranean which has been causing 
England trouble lately. 


Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Indonesia. VERTICAL: 1. 
Hill; 2. Fanfani; 3. Edison; 4. Genoa; 
5. renewal; 6. Mateos; 7. Sicily; 8. Swiss; 
9. Clark. 
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Herter Has Vital 
Foreign Policy Post 


Secretary of State Dulles’ recent ill- 
ness puts the spotlight on his right- 
hand man—Under Secretary of State 
Christian Herter. When Secretary 
hospitalized earlier this 
month, Mr. Herter became acting head 
of the State Department. 

How soon Mr. Dulles can return to 
his strenuous job is not known as we 
Until then, Mr. Herter is 
handle whatever 
arise in connection with the ex- 
plosive Berlin question. Secretary 
Dulles with Allies on 
this issue entered the hos- 


Dulles was 


go to press. 
expected to issues 
may 
conferred our 
before he 
pital. 

Mr. Herter, who has held his present 
post since the winter of 1957, has had 
wide experience in global affairs. He 





DEPT. OF STATE 
CHRISTIAN HERTER, Under Secre- 
tary of State, took on added burdens 


when Secretary John Foster Dulles, 
about 2 weeks ago, went to hospital 
for a serious operation and a “period 
of needed rest” to regain strength 


took over his first diplomatic post at 
22 when he became our representative 
to Belgium. Since that time, he has 
carried out many important overseas 
missions for Uncle Sam. 

The Under Secretary has also been 


active in political affairs. He served 


as a member of the Massachusetts 
State Legislature for 12 years, and 
later represented that state in Con- 


gress, He also was governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Born nearly 64 years ago in Paris 
of American parents, Mr. Herter went 
He came 
to America to complete his education 
and is a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


to French schools as a boy. 


American Weapons Are 
On Way to Indonesia 


Machine guns, bazookas, grenades, 
and other American-made weapons are 
being packed for shipment to Indo- 
Uncle Sam has agreed to send 
a sizable quantity of arms to that 
country in response to repeated Indo- 
nesian requests for military help. Be- 
fore approving the new arms shipment, 
we had sent only a small quantity of 
weapons to the Southeast Asian land. 

Indonesia’s President Sukarno says 
the arms are needed for defense pur- 
poses and to wipe out the remaining 
armed opposition to his government. 
About a year ago, a rebellion broke 
out when certain groups in Indonesia 
objected to moves by Sukarno to in- 
clude communists in his government. 


nesia, 


The Indonesian President’s friendly 
attitude toward the Reds is one reason 
why we were reluctant to send large 
quantities of weapons to his country 
in the past. 

We are now going ahead with the 
arms shipment for at least 2 reasons: 
(1) If we don’t supply the weapons, 
the communists will, encouraging In- 
donesia to have closer ties with the 
Reds. (2) There is evidence that 
President Sukarno is turning away 
from the communists. For one thing, 
he recently expressed great concern 
over Red China’s mounting military 
might and the threat from that nation 
to all of Southeast Asia. 


Spring Is on the Way— 
And So Are Tornadoes 


As spring gradually moves north- 
ward, so does the tornado season. The 
number of these violent wind storms 
increases in the Texas-Lou- 
isiana area around February. From 
there, the churning blasts of wind 
spread up the Mississippi Valley to the 
northern states. The tornado season 
usually ends in the summer, but the 
destructive storms may strike at any 
time of the year and hit almost any 
section of the country. 

The U. S. Weather 
extensive tornado warning system 
around the country. But at times the 
whirling winds, which may reach a 
speed of 600 miles an hour, streak 
down from the sky with few or no 
warning signs beforehand. The 
Weather Bureau hopes to make more 
accurate tornado forecasts as it gains 
additional information about the 
causes of these storms. 


usually 


Bureau has an 


One of the worst tornadoes in some 
time hit without warning at St. Louis, 
Missouri, earlier this month. Violent 
winds in that city took over 20 lives 
and caused property damage mounting 
into millions of dollars. 


Indian-American 
Ties Are Closer Now 


“Relations between the United 
States and India are now at an all-time 
high. Americans have taken a second 
look at the so-called neutralism of my 
country. They have come to under- 


reservation. 
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The Story of the Week 


THE “CHEVROLITTLE”? 


small car, with 6-cylinder motor in rear. 








MOTOR LIFE MAGAZINE FROM UPI 


It’s Motor Life Magazine’s idea of a General Motors 


It could be on market this year. Ford 


and Chrysler are also developing small models, which they will offer to compete 
with German, British, and other European types now on U. S. markets. 


stand our views on this matter. In- 
dians, in turn, have learned that they 
have a true friend in America.” 

So says J. J. Singh, president of the 
India League of America—a group 
that fosters closer ties between India 
and the United States. Mr. Singh, a 
native of India who has spent many 
years in America as a successful busi- 
nessman, has long worked for friend- 
ship between the 2 countries. He now 
plans to return home to work for a 
better understanding of our way of 
life among his own people. 


Test of Leadership 
For President Garcia 


Philippine President Carlos Garcia 
is undergoing a severe test of leader- 
ship as his country faces a host of 
difficult problems (see page 1 story). 

Mr. Garcia moved into his country’s 
top political post in the spring of 1957. 
As Vice President, he took over when 
President Ramon Magsaysay was 
killed in a tragic airplane accident. In 
November of the same year, Garcia 
won a 4-year term as President on his 
own. 

The Philippine President, who will 
be 63 in the fall, taught school before 
entering public life. He then served as 
governor of his native Bohol province 
for 9 years. In 1941 he was elected a 
member of the national legislature. 

Late that year, the Japanese at- 
tacked the Philippines. Mr. Garcia took 
part in the war on the invaders, and 
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AL LAFONTAINE of Minneapolis, director of Indian Trades Council, says he 
has asked Russia for a $5,000,000 loan to aid his people on a North Dakota 


He says he’s convinced the U. S. government has no intention of 


helping the Indians who need “some kind of industry” so that they can have 
“a weekly pay check and work where they want to work.” 


became a member of the underground 
when the Japanese conquered his coun- 
try. 

After Japan’s defeat, Garcia served 
as his country’s delegate to the San 
Francisco meeting that organized the 
United Nations. Later, he became a 
prominent lawmaker at home and was 
elected Vice President in 1953 under 
President Magsaysay. 


What's Happening 
On Capitol Hill? 


The 1959 session of the 86th Con- 
gress has been meeting for some 7 
weeks now. Since its opening day 
January 7, around 5,000 measures have 
been introduced in both houses of Con- 
gress. These include bills which pro- 
vide for: 

1. Statehood for Hawaii. 

2. A change in federal farm laws to 
reduce government payments to farm- 
ers for their surplus crops. 

3. Around 3.6 billion dollars for 
overseas military and economic aid. 

4. Revisions in our labor-manage- 
ment laws to prevent misuse of work- 
ers’ funds and to combat corruption in 
union-business affairs. 

5. Stronger civil rights laws. 

6. Federal aid to schools. 

Some of these measures are now 
being studied in Senate or House com- 
mittees. Others are being discussed on 
the floor of Congress. 

Meanwhile, the Senate has passed 
a measure to boost federal aid to 
housing (see last week’s issue of this 
paper), and the House has approved an 
extension of the military draft law 
which otherwise would expire next 
June. 


Tiny Malta Is Thorn 
In Britain’s Side 


The island group of Malta is hardly 
more than a few tiny specks of rocky 
land in the Mediterranean Sea. But 
that British possession is causing 
headaches for the mother country. 

Because of growing anti-British 
feeling in Malta, London recently sus- 
pended the tiny islands’ constitution 
which provides for a measure of self- 
rule. Britain will now govern Malta 
as a colony for an indefinite time. 

London and its island possession 
have tried for some time to reach an 
agreement. Plans for the colony to 
become part of Britain fell through 
some time ago when Malta demanded 
more financial help than London was 
prepared to give. The mother country 
refuses to give all-out independence to 
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the islands, as some of the residents 
demand, because she has important 
military bases there and because it is 
_ felt that Malta could not survive with- 
out British help. 

Altogether, Malta’s 5 islands have 
an area of 122 square miles—less than 
double the size of our nation’s capital. 
Many of the islands’ 314,000 inhabit- 
ants earn a livelihood by working for 
British defense bases, while others 
fish or grow vegetables. 


Secretary Dulles 
Wins Wide Admiration 


The entire nation hopes, Secretary 
of State Dulles will have a speedy re- 
covery of his health. Meanwhile, op- 
ponents as well as friends of the Sec- 
retary agree that he has shown real 
courage in the face of illness. 

News analyst Joseph Alsop, who has 
frequently been a severe critic of Mr. 
Dulles, recently had this to say about 
the Secretary: 

Mr. Dulles was already very ill 
when he grimly crossed the Atlantic 
for his last tour of western capitals. 
Even though his condition was so bad 
that he could barely move without in- 
curring the most agonizing pain, he 
kept this secret from all but 2 of his 
staff.. He did this so that his co- 
workers would not try to spare him 
or lighten his burden. No one on 
earth can fail to admire such devo- 
tion to duty. 


White House Program 
On Education Debated 


The President’s new education meas- 
ure, which is now under debate on 
Capitol Hill, provides for (1) federal 
aid to local communities for building 
schools if outside help is needed and 
wanted for such construction; (2) 
government assistance to colleges for 
the purpose of building needed facili- 
ties. 

Under the school aid plan, a needy 
community would borrow money from 
private sources to build schools, and 
repay as much of the loan as possible. 
Uncle Sam would then pay the remain- 
der of the loan on a 50-50 basis with 
the state. 

The college plan calls for federal 


grants and other aid of not more than 
$500,000,000 over a 20-year period for 
the purpose of building classrooms, 
laboratories, and other facilities. 

It is estimated that the White House 
school and college program might cost 
Uncle Sam up to $100,000,000 a year 
over a 25-year period. That is the 
maximum which would be made avail- 
able for help to schools and colleges 
under the plan. The amount could be 
much less than this if local communi- 
ties have trouble in raising enough 
money to be eligible for federal funds. 

Some lawmakers say the Adminis- 
tration measure doesn’t even begin to 
overcome the nation’s critical shortage 
of classrooms. Other legislators say 
that government costs are already too 
high without taking on new spending 
programs such as this one. 


He Changed His Mind 
About Foreign Aid 


Preston Moore, National Com- 
mander of the American Legion, once 
was known as an uncompromising foe 
of United States foreign economic as- 
sistance. Speeches by high-ranking 
leaders in favor of overseas assistance 
programs, according to Mr. Moore, 
failed to shake his opposition to such 
plans. But the Legion chief has re- 
cently changed his mind and now 
supports aid to other lands. 

Why? A recent tour abroad showed 
him “the necessity for sending Ameri- 
can aid overseas.” He found that many 
lands depend upon our help to feed, 
clothe, and house their people. 

Legion Commander Moore adds: 
“They | people of other countries] are 
ready to fight communism whether we 
help them or not. But they can and 
will put up a better fight if we help 
them maintain themselves at a mini- 
mum decent level. That makes sense.” 


The Thorny Cyprus 
Dispute Is Solved 


Unless a last-minute hitch develops, 
a dispute that has caused serious dif- 
ferences among certain of our Euro- 
pean allies—the future of Cyprus— 
will be settled to the satisfaction of 
all nations concerned. 

Not long ago, Greece and Turkey— 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








1st electrician: Have you any 4 volt, 2 
watt bulbs? 

2nd electrician: For what? 

1st: No, 2. 

2nd: Two what? 

1st: Yes. 




















JOE BURESCH 
“The principal export of Russia is 
propaganda.” 





The cadet flyer pine on his first flight. 
He got into the cockpit, and then he 
said, “Just look at those people, they 
look just like ants.” 

The ann 7 hae instructor replied, “They 
are, stupi we’re not even off the 
ground!” 

* 


Definition of a Sewing Circle: A place 
where women needle each other. 


* 


A man went hunting for lions in Af- 
rica for the first time. One day he pee 
the brush and spotted a lion. He took 
aim and missed the animal by 100 feet. 
The lion wheeled and jumped at the 
hunter, but he missed him. 

When the hunter got back to his camp, 
he started to practice shooting, and in a 
couple of months he could shoot with 
great accuracy. Again he set off to bag a 
lion. He went to the same place and 
parted the brush, and there he found the 
lion practicing short leaps. 


* 


The optimist is as often wrong as the 
pessimist. But he has a lot more fun. 


% 


MODERN BUILDINGS in Santiago, capital of Chile. 
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PICKOW-——-THREE LIONS 


The Latin land gets most 


of its income from export of copper to the United States and other free nations. 
Difficulties in selling the mineral and rising living costs have caused financial 


troubles in the past few years. 


At the present time, though, Chile seems to be 


making considerable progress toward solving its economic problems. 


2 lands that have long argued over the 
control of Cyprus—agreed that the is- 
land should be independent (80% of 
the Cypriots are Greek and about 20% 
are Turks). Britain, which controls 
the disputed land, is expected to go 
along with this plan. 

Under the Greek-Turkish plan, Cy- 
prus will continue to have close ties 
with London, and Britain will be able 
to keep her defense bases on the 
Mediterranean island. In addition, 
Britain, Greece, and Turkey will 
jointly guarantee the freedom of Cy- 
prus. The island will not unite with 
either Greece or Turkey, and these 2 
nations will stop trying to bring about 
such a development. 

(For more details on the Cyprus 
dispute, see February 9 issue of this 
paper. ) 


New Allied Proposals 
For Talks with Reds 


Preparations are continuing for 
western-Soviet talks on the future of 
West Berlin and all of divided Ger- 
many. In a recent note to Moscow, 
the western powers showed a willing- 
hess to move a bit closer to the Soviet 
view on what is to be discussed at such 
a parley and who shall attend it. 

Among other things, the Allies say 
they are willing to discuss the over-all 
problem of European security, and in- 
clude 2 Soviet satellites—Poland and 
Czechoslovakia—in such a conference. 
In addition, the western nations indi- 
cate a willingness to have Red East 
German, as well as West German, rep- 
resentatives attend as advisers. 

In the past, the western powers 
argued against the inclusion of Red 
satellites in a meeting with Moscow. 
Also, there had been long-standing 
opposition among the Allies against 
attending talks that would include 
East German delegates. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) U. S. transportation 
problems, and (2) proposed plans for 
solving latest German crisis. 


KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase which has the 
same general meaning. Correct an- 
swers are on page 8, column 4. 














1. It was said that the mayor’s con- 
duct of city affairs would be looked 
upon in future years as a criterion 
(kri-tér’i-in) of good government. 
(a) mockery (b) low point (c) stand- 
ard (d) high point. 

2. Most of China’s farmers use an- 
tiquated (an’ti-kwat-éd) agricultural 
methods. (a) cooperative (b) old- 
fashioned (c) up-to-date (d) reliable. 


8. The nation was shocked by the 
demise (dé-miz’) of the famous states- 
man. (a) death (b) disappearance 
(c) mistake (d) announcement. 


4. A superficial (si’per-fish’al) ex- 
planation of the contents of the bil! 
was presented in the committee meet- 
ing room. (a) preliminary (b) shal- 
low (c) complete (d) false. 


5. The senator was unable to placate 
(pla’kat) his critics. (a) answer (b) 
calm down and win over (c) ignore. 


6. The debater’s prowess (prow’és) 
was well known. (a) opinions (b) 
weakness (c) superior ability. 

7. The lawyer was a member of a 
reputable (rép’i-ta-b’l) firm. (a) well- 
known (b) well-respected (c) recent- 
ly established (d) poorly reputed. 
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OVER 7,000 ISLANDS make up the Philippine Republic. 
2 largest islands, Luzon and Mindanao, take almost 2/3 of the total territory. 


The Philippines 


(Continued from page 1) 


United States, is a product of the is- 
lands’ extensive forests. Most manu- 
facturing is centered about Manila. 

Copper, chromite, iron ore, gold, and 
nickel exist in large quantities, but 
these resources have not yet been fully 
developed. They may well form the 
basis for factory growth in the years 
ahead. 

Young republic. On July 4, 1946, the 
Philippines received their independ- 
ence from the United States. These 
islands were the first foreign-owned 
colony in Asia to gain freedom. 

During the first few years of its 
existence, the young nation was largely 
concerned with rebuilding towns and 
cities devastated in the bitter fighting 
of World War II. For a time, local 
communists threatened the govern- 
ment, and were repulsed only after a 
lengthy struggle. 

Perhaps the brightest part of the 
postwar period was the era between 
1953 and 1957 when Ramon Magsay- 
say was President of the island re- 
public. A wholehearted believer in the 
western type of democracy, he was 
devoted to his people, and was an un- 
yielding foe of both communism and 
corruption. 

Under Magsaysay’s leadership, big 
estates were bought and land was dis- 
tributed to penniless farmers. In some 
areas, a fairer division of crops was 
arranged between landlords and ten- 
ants. 


Magsaysay promoted numerous proj- 
ects intended to better the lot of the 
impoverished masses. Though he was 
opposed by certain landlords, money 
lenders, and others who had profited 
from the old system, he received solid 
support from the majority of the 
people. 

During this period, relations be- 
tween the United States and the Phil- 
ippines were cordial. American oflicials 
strongly approved of the program that 
Magsaysay was undertaking. They felt 
it would strengthen democracy in the 
islands, and make the Philippines a 
strong and reliable defense partner. 

Then, in March 1957, Magsaysay 
was killed in a plane crash. He was 
succeeded by Vice President Carlos 
Garcia, who, after filling out the few 
remaining months of Magsaysay’s 
tenure of office, was elected to a reg- 
ular 4-year term. 

Garcia’s rule. To what extent has 
Garcia carried out Magsaysay’s pro- 
gram? There are differences of opinion 
on this question. Undoubtedly there 
has been a slowing down of the pro- 
gram. The effect of this is seen in 
widespread discontent in the barrios, 
whose people were solidly behind Mag- 
saysay. 

There are varied reasons for this un- 
rest. New charges of graft and cor- 
ruption in government have been made. 
Many of Magsaysay’s followers are 
convinced that the drive to bring about 
reforms has died down, and that priv- 
ileged groups have regained their 
favored positions. 

Crop production has dropped during 
the past two years, largely because of 


Its area, 115,700 square miles, is about that of Arizona. 
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The 


Population of republic is about 24,000,000. 


bad weather. Industrial development 
has been lagging. Living costs are 
pushing upward. 

President Garcia readily admits that 
some aspects of the Magsaysay pro- 
gram have been slowed down—and for 
good reasons, he contends. It is his 
belief that the buying of big estates 
and the sale of them to tenants was 
costing more than the government 
could afford—as were certain rural de- 
velopment programs. He says that it 
will take more time to fully eliminate 
graft and corruption. 

To strengthen the economy, Presi- 
dent Garcia has taken 2 major steps. 
In the first place, he has discouraged 
Filipinos from buying so many foreign 
products. For some years, the islands’ 
purchases abroad—composed mainly of 
machinery, cloth, fuels, and food—have 
exceeded sales to other lands. The 
attempt is now being made to bring 
this trade more into balance. 

Second, Garcia has tried to bring 
about closer ties with neighboring 
countries—especially Japan—and has 
sought loans abroad. Late last year, 
he visited Japan to strengthen rela- 
tions between the 2 nations. His trip 
was successful, and the Philippines are 
now looking to Japan for economic co- 
operation and help in industrialization. 
The trip was followed by a Japanese 
loan, reportedly $50,000,000, for com- 
pletion of an important dam near 
Manila. 

Garcia also visited the United States 
last year, where he sought a large loan 
to be used mainly for the development 
of industries. Though he hoped to 
have at least $300,000,000 made avail- 


able to him, he was promised less than 
half that sum. 

Philippine views. These conditions 
furnish the background to current dis- 
agreements between the Philippine and 
U. S. governments. That nation’s 
grievances may, in general, be sum- 
marized as follows: 

“The United States is taking the 
Philippines too much for granted. We 
have long been loyal allies, yet we are 
today not receiving the attention or 
assistance from America that certain 
other lands are. 

“We have not been sufficiently re- 
imbursed for the damages of World 
War II when U. S. troops fought in the 
Philippines. Other claims that date 
back even before the war have dragged 
on for years without settlement. The 
United States should act on these 
matters without further delay. 

“It is time, too, to revise certain 
agreements that were drawn up at or 
about the time the Philippines became 
independent. For example, we want 
the lease on U. S. military bases in the 
islands reduced from 99 to 25 years 
with the right of either government to 
end the agreement on a year’s notice. 
It is only right that we have more to 
say about the stationing of foreign 
troops on our soil. 

“Many Filipinos are critical, too, of 
the fact that Americans were given 
the same rights as natives of the Phil- 
ippines in operating certain businesses 
in the islands. In effect, the United 
States has a privileged position in 
Philippine affairs—which infringes 
upon our sovereignty as a nation.” 

U. S. position. Though U. S. offi- 
cials have not been outspoken on the 
matter of our differences with the 
Philippines, their feelings may be 
generally summed up in this way: 

“The United States has been gener- 
ous in helping the Philippines and in 
reimbursing them for war damages. 
Since World War II, we have poured 
more than 2 billion dollars into the 
islands for recovery and development. 

“Our help has tapered off in recent 
years because, with recovery carried 
out and the communist threat repulsed, 
American aid is no longer urgently 
needed. Other areas, where free-world 
interests are under serious threat, 
must now draw first attention. More- 
over, many U. S. officials think that the 
Philippine government should make 
new and vigorous efforts to eliminate 
corruption and waste before expecting 
further assistance. 

“We cannot agree to any change in 
the military setup that would weaken 
free-world defenses in southeastern 
Asia. Suggested changes in the lease 
agreement would do just that. Let it 
be remembered, too, that our bases 
there are not merely in the interests of 
the United States; they are for the de- 
fense of the Philippines, and the entire 
free world. 

“U. S. businessmen are helping 
greatly to industrialize the Philippines. 
They have financed badly needed pro- 
grams that are strengthening the Phil- 
ippine economy. Unless they have as- 
surance that their rights will be 
respected, they will have to withdraw 
from the islands. Such a step would 
be a blow to the Philippine develop- 
ment program, and would intensify the 
nation’s economic troubles.” 

The future. Do these disagreements 
foreshadow a big change in the close 
relationship that has long existed be- 
tween the 2 countries? 

Though it is impossible to say what 
the future will bring, long-time stu- 
dents of U. S.-Philippine relations feel 
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that the 2 countries will continue to 
work together on a friendly basis. 

They believe that political maneuver- 
ing in the Philippines is behind much 
of the current trouble. The islands 
have been having hard sledding re- 
cently, and some politicians—it is 
thought—see Uncle Sam as a con- 
venient scapegoat. 

As conditions improve, it is believed 
that resentment directed at our gov- 
ernment will die down. Among the 
Philippine people in general—it is 
pointed out—the United States is still 
very popular. 

These observers also look upon re- 
cent criticism of America as a display 
of rising nationalism, a force that is 
strong in newly independent lands. In 
such countries, the people are ex- 
tremely sensitive to any suggestion of 
outside control, be it real or imaginary. 
The Filipinos, despite their long asso- 
ciation with us, are no exception to this 
rule. As the young government ma- 
tures, it is predicted that anti-U. S. 
feeling will disappear. 

However, if it should continue to 
spread, we are in for serious trouble. 
The Philippines are, of course, a sov- 
ereign, independent nation, and—de- 
spite our protests—could undoubtedly 
terminate the military and economic 
privileges we enjoy in their land. It is 
hoped, though, thet the situation will 
not come to that. 

U.S. officials feel that disagreements 
can be cleared up through further 
negotiations. They agree that we must 
continue to encourage the Philippines 
in their development, and—within 
limits—to help them. It is in the best 
interests of both Filipinos and Ameri- 
cans that our former possession be- 
come a strong and prosperous nation 
and remain an ally in free-world de- 
fenses. —By HOWARD SWEET 
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DOWNTOWN AREA OF MANILA, largest city of the Philippines. 


History on the March 











PHILIP GENDREAU 


Its population is over 2,000,000. 


How Filipinos Gained Their Independence 


HE great Portuguese-born explorer, 

Magellan, first brought the Philip- 
pines (see page 1 article) to the at- 
tention of the western world. Sailing 
in the service of Spain, he reached the 
islands in the spring of 1521. 

For Magellan himself, discovery 
ended in tragedy. He was killed in a 
battle with natives. He had, however, 
claimed the islands for Spain. His 
ship Vittoria—last of 5 which had 
begun the voyage—managed to reach 
home with the news. In so doing, it 
also pioneered a sea path around the 
world. 

Spain didn’t begin serious coloniza- 
tion of the islands until 1565. It 
held them from that time, despite at- 


tacks by Chinese pirates and revolts 
of the natives, until the Spanish- 
American War broke out in 1898. 

Commodore (later Admiral) George 
Dewey led the U. S. Asian fleet into 
battle. His ships easily destroyed 
Spanish men-of-war in Manila Bay 
on May 1, 1898, and the city of Manila 
itself surrendered in August. 

During the war, Filipino rebel lead- 
ers returned from exile to help the 
Americans fight the Spaniards. 
Among these leaders was Emilio Agui- 
naldo, and his rebel group declared 
Philippine independence. 

Spain, though, had ceded the islands 
to the United States. Aguinaldo 
thereupon began a new revolt, and it 
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FILIPINO FAMILY in highway construction camp, partly visible in background. Government provides houses for 
families in cases where married men must work in remote places. 


lasted until his capture in March 1901. 
He later pledged allegiance to the 
United States and gave up politics. 

Americans of the time were sharply 
divided on the issue of taking over 
the islands. Some favored independ- 
ence for them at once. Others held 
that it was our duty first to educate 
Filipinos in democratic government. 

President McKinley decided that the 
islands must be under U. S. rule, at 
least for a time. He had received 
reports from Dewey that Aguinaldo’s 
government represented only a small 
percentage of the people, and that it 
could not maintain order. 

McKinley reasoned that the Fili- 
pinos couldn’t be left to themselves, 
for they were not yet able to govern. 
Also, they might fall to Germany or 
Japan—lands which had designs on 
the islands. So, McKinley concluded, 
the only course was that of temporary 
guidance for the Filipinos. 

Controversy continued, but U. S. 
policy became that of building toward 
Philippine independence. Military 
rule was ended, and William Howard 
Taft became civilian governor in July 
1901. Taft—-who was to become U. 8. 
President and Chief Justice later 
worked to start Filipinos on the way 
to self-government. 

Under Taft and later governors, 
U. S. guidance made possible improve- 
ments in education, the building of 
hospitals, and medical campaigns to 
stamp out disease. Agricultural and 
industrial standards were also bet- 
tered, and Filipinos gradually took 
over their government. 

Congress backed up plans for a 
future Philippine nation. A law in 
1934, one of a long series, fixed the 
actual date for independence as July 
4, 1946—after a Constitution had been 
written, a preliminary government 
organized, and a President elected. 

The preliminary Commonwealth 
government was_ established in 1935 
with Manuel Quezon as its first Presi- 
dent. Japan captured the Philippines 
during World War II, and Quezon fled 
to the United States. He died in 1944 
before the islands were again free. 

Under General Douglas MacAr- 
thur’s command, U. S. invading forces 
did take the islands from Japan in 
1944-45. And, as the law of 1934 
provided, the Republic of the Philip- 
pines came into existence in 1946. 
Its first President was Manuel Roxas. 

—By Tom HAWKINS 
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When You Think Too 
Much About Yourself 


By Clay Coss 


T has been said, and I believe right- 
fully so, that the unhappiest people 
in the world are those who think con- 
stantly about themselves and their 
problems. Such concentration on one’s 
self can become a form of illness. 

There is no better way to forget or 
minimize your own troubles than to 
give some thought and sympathy to 
the difficulties of other people. The 
reverse proposition is equally true. 
There is no surer method of magnify- 
ing your distress out of all propor- 
tion than to think only of yourself. 
The classic illustration of this point 
is the following: 

If you have a pain on one side of 
your face and someone slaps you on 
the other side, you will temporarily 
forget your first ailment. You have, 
for the moment, taken your mind off 
your original preoccupation. You have 
shifted your thinking to something 
else. 

In this case, of course, you’re 
concentrating on yourself, but the 
same effect may be achieved by try- 
to assist a friend or relative who 
real or imaginary troubles. If 
show sympathy and understand- 
ing; if you take a real interest in help- 
ing him overcome his difficulties, you 
will have less time to dwell on your 
own anxieties or misfortunes. 

Moreover, if you are sensitive to 
the feelings of others, it will be easier 
than otherwise to endure any pains, 
heartaches, and worries you may 
In such an event, you will be 
aware of the fact that, whatever may 
be bothering you, there are almost al- 
ways other people in a worse situa- 
tion than you are. 

Naturally, none of us can complete- 
ly forget personal adversity and afflic- 
tion. Nevertheless, we can certainly 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
THOSE who always think of themselves 
and not of others are seldom happy 











live with them better if we are habit- 
ually sympathetic and understanding 
than if we are too self-centered and 
that our burdens are much 
heavier than those of other people. 


assume 





He stands erect by bending over 

the fallen. He rises by lifting others. 
R. G. INGERSOLL 
* 

Every man belongs to the race and 
owes a duty to mankind. 

—W. E. CHANNING 
* 

No man has ever risen to the real 
stature of spiritual manhood until he 
has found that it is finer to serve 
somebody else than it is to serve him- 
self. —WoOoDROW WILSON 
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ROOFER on the job here is engaged in task of shingling a house 


Skilled Roofers Are Well Paid 


But Work Can Be Dangerous at Times 


F you decide to become a roofer, you 

will apply a wide variety of mate- 
rials to the roofs of homes, office 
buildings, and other structures. The 
materials you will work with include 
asphalt, metal, slate, tile, wood, and 
many others. To put the roofing in 
place, you must use such hand tools 
as hammers, roofing knives, pincers, 
and caulking guns. 

You may start your day by getting 
the measurements of the roof to be 
covered. Next, you must find out: what 
kind of materials the owner or builder 
wants to put on the structure, as well 
as the color and grade of roofing to 
be used. 

If you apply asphalt shingles, you 
must first cover the entire roof’ with 
a special kind of felt. Next, you will 
fasten the shingles with nails or 
staples. To complete the job, you 
must cut the roofing around chimneys 
and pipes and apply “flashing,” or 
strips of metal, where it is needed. 

Individuals who work with metal 
sheets solder the pieces of roofing to- 
gether to make a watertight connec- 
tion, and nail the material to wooden 
laths. For slate or tile roofs, holes 
are punched through the material be- 
fore it can be nailed to wooden strips. 
The exposed nails are then covered 
with roofing cement to protect them 
from the weather. 

Persons trained in this field also 
do waterproofing work on parts of 
structures other than roofs. They 
work on masonry or concrete walls 
that are in contact with the ground, 
as well as swimming pools and under- 
ground tanks. 

Qualifications. Good physical con- 
dition and a sense of balance are 
needed, because roofers often must 
lift heavy objects and work in high 
places. 

Training. You can learn the trade 
by working as a helper and gradually 
gaining skills as a roofer. A better 
plan is to take a formal apprentice- 
ship program. 

As an apprentice, you will work 
with experienced men and also spend 
some time studying such classroom 
subjects as blueprint reading and 
mathematics. The apprenticeship pro- 
gram, which takes about 3 years to 
complete, gives you an opportunity to 
learn how to apply all different kinds 


of roofing. If you learn the trade as 
a helper, on the other hand, you are 
likely to work with only a limited 
number of roofing materials—those 
in which your firm specializes. 

Job opportunities. The employment 
outlook is good just now because of 
the current building boom. Many 
roofers work for contractors or home 
repair firms. A large number also are 
in business for themselves, working as 
independent roofing contractors. 

Earnings. Pay scales vary from one 
part of the country to another, and 
from job to job. Generally, they range 
from around $2.80 to $3.75 an hour, 
or from $112 to $140 for a 40-hour 
week. The pay of apprentices usually 
comes to about three-fourths of that 
received by skilled workmen. 

Facts to weigh. Jobs are plentiful, 
the pay is comparatively good, and the 
training period is relatively short. In 
addition, the trade offers good oppor- 
tunities for you to go into business 
for yourself. You can become an in- 
dependent roofing contractor with only 
a small investment in capital for hand 
tools. © 

But employment is far from steady, 
because roofers are generally unable 
to work in bad weather. Also, they 
are among the first group of workers 
to feel the pinch of a slowdown in 
business activity. Finally, working on 
high, steep roofs can be dangerous. 

More information. Talk to roofing 
contractors and workers in your area. 
For information on apprenticeship 
programs, get in touch with the State 
Employment Office in your commu- 
nity, or contact local union officials. 
The leading labor group in this field 
is the United Slate, Tile and Composi- 
tion Roofers, Damp and Waterproof 
Workers Association. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





Pronunciations 


Carlos Garcia—kir'lés gir-sé’i 

Emilio Aguinaldo—Aa-mé'ly6 d’gé-nal’d6 

Francisco Franco—frin-sés’k6 frang’k6 

Juan Carlos—hwin kar’lis 

Manuel Quezon—mi-nwél’ ka’sawn 

Manuel Roxas—mia-nwél’ rd’his 

Ramon Magsaysay—rii-mawn’ mig-si-si 

Rodion Malinovsky—ré-dy6n mi-li- 
nawf’ski 

Sukarno—s00-kar-nd 





News Quiz 











Military Plans 


1, Identify Atlas, Minuteman, and Po- 
aris. 


2. It appears that Russia has rocket 
engines considerably more powerful than 
ours. Does this probably give the Soviets 
a bigger advantage in weapons or in 
space exploration? Explain. 


8. According to Defense Secretary Mc- 
Elroy, will we have our first interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles ready for com- 
bat use long before Russia does, long 
after, or at about the same time? 


4, Over the next several years, does 
Mr. McElroy expect our nation to pro- 
duce more of these rockets than does the 
Soviet Union, fewer, or about the same 
number? 


5. At present, what is our country’s 
principal means of striking back at an 
enemy, in case of all-out war? 


6. Give some leading arguments of peo- 
ple who believe that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration’s program will provide our 
country with adequate defenses. 


7. Present some arguments of those 
who think the defenses planned by the 
Administration are not strong enough. 


Discussion 


On the basis of your present knowl- 
edge, do you favor the military program 
advocated by President Eisenhower and 
Secretary McElroy? If so, give reasons. 
If not, tell how you think it should be 
changed, and why. 


Philippine Islands 


1. Describe the Philippines as to loca- 
tion, people, and economy. 


2. Trace developments there since the 
islands became independent. 


8. Why is discontent widespread today 
in the Philippine villages? 


4. What steps have been taken by Car- 
los Garcia since he become President? 


5. Summarize the grievances of his 
government against the United States. 


6. What are some of the reasons be- 
hind anti-American feeling in the Philip- 
pines? 

7. Why is it considered important that 
we make every reasonable effort to reach 
an agreement with that nation? 


A ‘. 
Discussion 


1. Do you favor increasing our assist- 
ance to the Philippines at this time? 
Why, or why not? 


2. In your opinion, what should be 
the U. S. attitude concerning our mili- 
tary and economic privileges in the Phil- 
ippines? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What is the background of Chris- 
tian Herter and what important post 
does he hold? 


2. Why is Uncle Sam now going ahead 
with the shipment of weapons to Indo- 
nesia? 

8. Who is Carlos Garcia and why is he 
in the news? 


_4. Name 5 measures now up for con- 
sideration by Congress. 


5. What solution has been reached by 
Greece and Turkey on the Cyprus dis- 
pute? 


6. The President’s new education meas- 
ure contains 2 principal provisions. Tell 
what they are. 
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Answers to Know That Word 


1. (c) standard; 2. (b) old-fashioned ; 
3. (a) death; 4. (b) shallow; 5. (b) calm 
down and win over; 6. (c) superior abil- 
ity; 7. (b) well-respected. 
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